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Frem the (London) Youth’s Magazine. 
EXTRAVAGANCE, 
Exemplified in the History of Harry Wilmot. 
“A diule is enough for all the necessities, for all the innocent | 
recreations of life; but without economy, how large soever 

an estate is, there will still be a deficiency.” 

It was the unhappiness of the subject of these 
memoranda, to have been an indulged child. His | 
parents were too fond of ‘their darling boy ” to 
control him; and he had during his infancy all that 
he cried for, and when the days of infancy were \ 
passed, all that he coveted. The house, from the 
pursery to the kitchen, was full of toys and baubles, 
which, although they charmed at first, soon lost their 
power to please. ‘The wooden horse was soon de- 
prived of its head, the ship was soon dismasted, the 
wheels of the “‘ Lord Mayor’s Coach” soon came 
of, and the elegant fragments were transferred to 
the nurse’s child, or thrown into the kitchen fire 
when the cook had neglected to supply it with 
timely fuel. It needs not be added, that Harry’s 
temper was overbearing, that frequent feuds and 
quarrels agitated the peace of the house, and that 
many a servant lost her place by his misrepresen- 
tations. 

The parents of Harry at leggth discovered that 
they had committed a great error, but as he had 
now reached the age of fourteen, he was above their 
control, and his word was the law of the house. 
It was hoped that education would produce a re- 
form, and that the firm and rigid discipline of 
his tutor would teach him obedience; but al- 
though his conduct was restrained during the 
time he spent at school, it was no better in the} 
sequel, and when he entered upon his appren- | 
liceship, he carried with him habits of extrava- | 
gance, and a disposition of self-will that finally 
rendered his removal from his master’s house ne- 
cessary, and he was returned to his parents.as un- 
manageable and incurable ! 

In this mortified character he appeared for some 
time, till by great exertion, and the aid of some 
powerful interest, a situation was procured for him 
in one of the public offices. Had he improved by 
past experience, he might in the course of a few 
years have arisen to affluence and honor; but al- 
though his salary was liberal, it was inadequate 
to meet hisextravagant propensities. The creatures, 
I will not call themt men, who love good eating and 
drinking, resorted to him, like flies around the bowl. 
His habits, from being expensive, became vicious, 
and afier many admonitions and reproofs from the 
head of the department, it was judged most advis- 
able, to prevent his being dismissed, that he should 
ender his resignation. 

What could he now do? He applied to his for- 
er friends—the persons whom he had feasted--who 
had drank wine at his table, to the full, but they 
ere as needy as himself—and when he ceased 
9 entertain them, like hungry animals, they dis- 
ppeared ! 
Distressed, disgraced, despised, he wandered 
hither and thither. He had no father to help him, 
or he was no more! He had no mother that 
ras able to support him, for her income was 
greatly reduced in consequence of her son’s fre- 
vent applications for money. He was cast upon 
he world friendless and forlorn. At length he was 
eceived into a warehouse with the ‘promise of an 
crease of salary if his conduct deserved it.. For 
few months he was careful. and diligent, but re- 
Kratnt was grievous and irksome, and he re- 
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you had better go with me.” 
standing this tempting array of gingerbread, troops, 
and cannon, remained firm. 


turned, by degrees, to his old habits. The fact is, 
that having been so plentifelly supplied with mon- 
ey during his juvenile years, he never knew its 
true value, and, as his wishes were never opposed, 
he never acquired the inestimable habit of self-con- 
trol. As he could not associate with genteel rakes, 
he accomodated himself to those of the inferior 
class, and exchanged the tavern for the pot-house, 
and the boxes for the upper gallery Is this way 
he continued, till at length he was discharged 
from his situation and thrown once more upon 
the world. His mother died of vexation and re- 
gret at her own folly, and having, therefore, nei- 
ther house nor home, he dragged on a miserable 
existence, sometimes employed to carry out par- 
cels, and at others to write in an office, and on 
some occasions even reduced to solicit charity. At 
length he ended his days in the workhouse, un- 
reclaimed, unpitied ? 

This short but affecting history deserves the ai- 
tention of my young readers. Let them guard a- 
gainst extravagant expenditure and lofty ideas. 
They may have been accustomed to have all that 
their heart can wish—but it cannot, it will not 
be soalways. ‘‘ Wilful waste brings woful want,” is 
a plain homely proverb that has been illustrated in 
the history of the nobleman, the tradesman, and the 
peasant. During the short reign of the Emperor 
Heliogabalus, he is said to have reduced, almost to 
beggary, all the subjects of the empire, and to have 
left, at his death, an exhausted treasury. 

The habits that prevail in after years are gener- 
ally formed in the season of youth—an argument 
for earnest prayer to God, for wisdom to direct, 
and divine grace to influence the heart. A knowl- 
edge, a sanctified knowledge of the word of God 
will lead every one to follow the maxim of the apos- 
tle Paul— Let your moderation be known to all 
men.” Extravagance and ruin are inseparable, 
and too frequently, alas! the ruin of the soul—the 
immortal soul ! 

The youth that devotes himself to God will be 
preserved from all evil. He will have promises 
to comfort him, precepts to direct him, the Holy 
Spirit to instruct him, the hope of heaven to an- 
imate him, and eternal glory to crown him for ever. 
Cc. W. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
IDLE ROBERT. 

As Harry Barton was busily engaged digging 
in his father’s garden, a little ragged, dirty boy 
came along, and called out to him, ‘‘ Come Harry, 
go with me to training.” 

Harry, without stopping his work, or raising his 
head, said, “I cannot go, Robert; because my 
father wants all this bit of ground dug over to-day, 
so that he can put the seeds into it when he comes 
home to-night.” 

“Well, but he can dig it himself, can’t he?” 
said Robert. 

‘“*T suppose he can, if he chooses; but he told 
me to do it, and I mean to mind him,” said Har- 
ry, resolutely. ‘‘ Besides, mother says little boys 
should be taught to work when they are young, 
and then they will like it, when they are men.” 

‘IT don’t want to hear all that now,” said Rob- 
“IT am in a hurry to get to traininz; the 
troops are all out, andthe cannon, and the ginger- 
bread pedilars will be round as thick as hops. Come, 
But Harry, notwith- 





O, don’t you hear them?” exclaimed Robert, as 
Harry continued to work with all his might. 

‘Yes, I hear them, and can resist them too,” 
said Harry, proudly ; *‘ so you need not urge me any 
more. I had rather stay at home, than to be march- 
ing round after the trainers all day.” 

Robert was angry, and he muttered some very 
wicked words to himself, as he went on with his 
ragged coat, collarless shirt, apd dirty face, to sce 
the training. We shall follow him and endeavor to 
give a history of his unlucky adventures during the 
day. When he first presented himself amongst the 
neat, well dressed boys that thronged the spacious 
green, in front of the village inn, he was greeted’ 
with loud shouts of, ‘‘ Here comes the rag man! 
Old clothes for sale, old clothes for sale.’ Now 
Robert, if he were seldom willing to work, was al- 
ways ready to fight. In his rage and mortification 
he struck the boy, who happened to stand next him, 
a violent blow; the boy was Jarger and stouter than 
Robert ; he returned the blow with interest, and a 
furious battle ensued. Our hero fought manfully, 
but he was finally brought to the ground, covered 
with blood and bruises. His conqueror proved a 
generuus boy ; he assisted Robert to rise and wash 
the blood from his’ face and clothes; while the 
laughing by-standers advised him not to be so rea- 
dy to declare war for the future. Robert skulked 
away, and the next that was seen of him, he was 
standing close to the heels of a spirited horse which 
belonged to one of the officers. 

“Take care, my lad, take care ; I cannot answer 
for my horse,”’ said the gentleman. But Robert 
did not choose to take care; and in a few minutes 
the soldiers discharged their guns ; the horse rear- 
ed and plunged, the little boy was thrown down, 
covered with dirt, and received, besides, a deep cut 
in the leg from the sharp shoe of the horse. He 














was taken up and placed upon his feet; and as 
soon as the people were satisfied that he had re- 
ceived no serious injury, they advised him to go 
home, and learn better next time. ‘J will have 
some gingerbread,” said he to himself, ‘ before I 
go home ;” and he set off in search of some. Ina 
few minutes, he reached a vender of the article; 
he hung round the cart, and whenever a purchaser 
appeared, officiously offered his assistance; and at 
last when he thought no one was looking at him, 
he put his hand into the box which contained the 
gingerbread, and pulling out a piece, tucked it un- 
der his coat, and walked away as fast as he could. 
But the owner had been carefully watching him all 
the time, and he called out, “Stop the thief; stop 
the thief.’ Robert was accordingly seized, taken 
back, and compelled to give up his booty. He was 
extremely frightened, for he thought he should be 


| sent to gaol ; and he began to beg and pray the man 


to forgive him. 

“I never stole before, sartin, sartin, I never,did ; 
oh! pray forgive me this once; enly this once; I 
never’ll doso agin; I never will.” 

The man pitied him. ‘ Poor child,” said he, 
‘so young, and yet a thief! You will get into the 
state-prison before you are a man, J fear.” 

Robert gathered courage from the good old 
man’s words and looks, and he redoubled his 
prayers. ‘Oh! do not send me to goal; oh! do 
not send me to gaol,” he repeated again and again. 

“No, I will not send you to gaol for you would 
be likely to learn much evil from the miserable 
wretches confined there. _ I forgive you. Go home, 
and never again forget that God has said, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’”’ 

Robert now felt quite ashamed, and hastened 
out ofthe crowd as fast ashe could. But he knew 





“The drum and fife, Harry! the drum and fife! 





not where to go. If he went home, he knew he 
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should have to tell how he got bruised and wound- 
ed, and then his father would punish him: be- 
sides his father had sent him to work in the morn- 
ing, and told him not to leave it till he was called 
todinner. Robert knew very well, therefore, that 
when all his offences were known, he could hope 
for no mercy; so he determined to conceal himself 
till it should be quite dark, and then he intended to 
go home and steal to his little bed, unobserved by 
his parents. He crept under a bridge, not far from 
his father’s house, and while he sat playing with 
the water, and wishing for night, he began to 
think it was his own misconduct which had brought 
all his troubles upon him. 

“If I had gone to work in the morning, as my 
father bid me, 1 should’nt have been thrown down 
by the horse, nor beat by Charles Lyman, nor I 
shouldn’t be afraid to go home now.” 

The poor fellow felt very unhappy, and perhaps 
if he had had some kind friend to teach him what 
was right and what was wrong, and to encourage 
him to choose the right, he might have become a 
-good boy. But little Robert had nobody to care 
for him. His father was intemperate, and passion- 
ate, and seldom took the trouble to administer re- 
proof and correction, which looks to the future good 
of the child; though he often beat Robert unmer- 
cifully, when he had been drinking, or was out 
of temper. And his mother loved her ease, and 
her cup of tea, better than she loved her child; 
so little Robert was left to his own management. 
You, my little readers, who have affectionate pa- 
rents and guardians to lead you gently along in 
the path of duty, to watch over you and pray for 
you, and if you go astray, tenderly point out your 
errors, and bring you back to virtue; and who 
grant all your reasonable wishes and do every thing 
in their power to make you happy; you can know 
nothing of the miserable and forlorn situation of 
this poor boy. He was very hungry before sunset, 
for he had eaten nothing since morning ; as soon 
as it began to grow dark, he left his place of con- 
cealment and turned his steps towards home, with 
the prospect of going supperless to bed, much as 
he needed food. Ile had to pass the house where 
Harry lived; Harry was out milking his mother’s 
cow ; and Robert stopped and begged for a little 
milk to drink. 

‘TI cannot give you any milk, Robert, because it 
is not mine; but I have a nice piece of ginger- 
bread in my pocket, that mother gave me; you 
may have half of that, and welcome.” 

Harry divided his gingerbread, and generously 
gave Robert the largest share; and we are sure 
he felt more satisfaction in seeing the half famish- 
ed boy devour it, than he would in eating it himself. 
But perhaps you would like to know how Harry has 
keen employed all day. I can tell you ina few 
words ; for the quiet and industrious, who stay at 
home and mind their own business, have seldom 
any adventures to relate. Mr. Barton gave his son 
his task in the morning before he went to his own 
work, but as he was an affectionate father, and did 
not wish to overwork his little boy, the task was 
not a hard one. Harry completed it in time to hoe 
out his own raspberries, and play a good game at 
ball with his younger brother. ‘‘ And to-morrow, 
mother,” said he, after giving her a history of 
his day’s work, “if you and father will per- 
mit me, I will weed my strawberry bed, for it 
wants it sadly.” His mother said he might weed 
it; and then he trudged off after his cow, quite as 
happy as if he had been with Robert to see the 
training. When Harry had done milking, he car- 
ried the milk to his mother, and she gave him a 
nice bowl of it for his supper, then he went to his 
own little bed, and his sleep was sweet. 

When he arose the next morning, his father 
said to him, ‘‘ Harry, should you like to have a 
piece of ground of your own, and raise some 
melons?” 

“Oh! very much, very much,” said Harry. 

‘But you have already raspberries and straw- 
berries to take care of; do you think you can find 
time to take care of melons, without neglecting 


“IT think I can,” said Harry; “for I have a} 
great deal of time to play now; and if you will 
be so very good as to give me a bit of ground, 
and some seeds, I will take care of it in my play 
hours.” 

‘You shall have a piece of ground, and some 
seeds, my son,” said Mr. Barton; ‘ for I can trust 
your promise.” 

Harry’s father marked off a piece of ground and 
put the melon seeds into his hands that very morn- 
ing; and Harry was very happy for several hours 
digging and planting it. Like many other little 
boys, he was fond of building castles in the air ; 
sad experience had not yet taught him that they 
vanish ata touch. Already in imagination, he saw 
his luxuriant vines covering the now naked ground, 
and the tempting fruit inviting him to the delicious 
repast,—already he had spread the product of his 
labor before his smiling mother and the pleased lit- 
tle ones, and drank in their thanks and praises. 
Poor boy, he little thought he was toiling in vain; 
he little dreamed what a disappointment awaited 
him. 

Harry looked at his vines every day; he saw the 
first bud and watched it till it burst into flower, & 
he counted the tiny melons as they appeared one af- 
ter another, a hundred times; at last they begun to 
ripen, and his happiness was almost complete. 

«To-day, mother,” said Harry, as he rose from 
the breakfast table, “‘ you promised to go and see 
my melons. Will you be so good as to go now; I 
hope there are some almost ripe, but you will know 
best.” His mother went with him, for Harry was 
so good a boy that his parents always liked to grat- 
ify him. 

Harry pointed out the melons which he thought 
ripe ; his mother told him she thought they would 
do to gather in two or three days; and Harry clap- 
ped his hands and danced about with childish glee, 
as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh how happy we shall be eating 
them.” His mother put her hand upon his soft 
hair, and fondly stroking it, said, “‘In a few days, 
my little son, I hope, will reap the reward of his dil- 
igence and industry.” 

Harry stood counting his melons and looking at 
them long after his mother left him; and when he 
turned to go away, he saw Robert not far from him, 
looking at them too. Robert asked him to go a 
fishing with him; Harry told him he could not go, 
and hurried away; for he did not wish to listen to 
Robert’s endless entreaties ‘The next morning, 
Harry, as usual, went to visit his vines; and what 
a sight was there! They were all torn up by the 
roots, and the nice melons which had greeted his 
eyes yesterday, were broken and cut to pieces, and 
trampled into the ground. Harry was struck with 
sorrow and surprise; but he was too manly to weep, 
even at the destruction of his dear and long cherish- 
ed hopes; he struggled nobly with his tears, and 
finally conquered them. He looked about to see if 
he could find one melon to carry home with him; 
but there was not one; the destruction had been 
complete ; so he walked sorrowfully away to tel] his 
parents, and ask them what it was best todo. His 
father went immediately to the oft visited spot, and 
examined it carefully. Prints of little naked feet 
were plainly to be seen; and Mr. Barton followed 
them through the soft ploughed ground, towards 
the house where Robert lived. é 

Harry was much distressed when he saw this; 
and seizing his father’s hand, he said, ‘* Do not look 
any more ; and do not try to find out who did the 
mischief. *Tis no matter.” 

“Why, what does all this mean, Harry?” said 
his father. ‘A few minutes ago, you were very 
anxious to find out who did it.” 

“TI am afraid, father, it was Robert; and you 
know his father will whip him cruelly, if he finds it 
out.” 

“Tf we find him guilty, my son, I trust he will 
suffer as he deserves; it would be cruelty, not 
kindness, Harry, to screen him from punishment.” 

Mr. Barton went directly in search of Robert ; 
he found him kicking and rolling about on the 
ground in his father’s yard. The guilty fellow !ook- 





my work ?” 


ia 
———— 


soon confessed his offence.. Robert remembered 
how he had moved the poor gingerbread »pedlar up- 
on a similar occasion, and he hoped to be as suc- 
cessful now. Butto all his prayers and promises, 
Mr. Barton steadily answered, ‘It would be no 
kindness to you, Robert, to allow you to go un- 
punished ; perhaps if you are made to suffer for this 
crime, you will never be guilty of another; but 
if you escape punishment when you so richly de- 
serve it, it will only encourage you to go on in 
wickedness.” 

As soon as Mr. Barton had done speaking, the 
foolish boy began again, “I won’t do so agin; 
I won’t do so agin.” 

Mr. Barton replied, ‘‘ Remember the ginger- 
bread-man, Robert; how can I put any confidence 
in your promises?” And he took him by the hand 
and led him to his mother. Indifferent as she usu- 
ally was to her children’s conduct, she was roused 
by such an act of wickedness, and punished him 
severely. But alas! one punishment, however se- 
vere, will not change the character. The mother 
who wishes to preserve her child from vice, must 
watch over him constantly. She must patiently, 
perseveringly, and continually administer reproof, 
correction, and advice. ‘ Precept upon precept, 
line upon line; here a little and there a Jittle,” must 
be her motto. 

It is certainly true that ‘ Idleness is the mother 
of mischief.” Robert was still allowed to rove 
about the fields, or lie basking in the sun all day 
long, and before he was twenty years old, he was 
convicted of burglary, and sentenced to the state- 
prison. 

One delightful summer evening, as Harry sat in 
his mother’s neat little-parlor, reading aloud to his 
sisters, a neighbor came in and told him of poor 
Robert’s fate. 

** Poor fellow! has Me come to this?” said Har- 
ry, laying down his book. 

“He has indeed,” said Mr. Barton. “ Behold, 
my children, the consequence of idleness and a 
neglected education.” 

“And behold,” said the neighbor, looking at 
Harry’s honest, intelligent countenance, “ the con- 


sequences of industry anda judicious education.” 
Stockbridge. F. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
WHO FEARS TO SIN ? 
**Yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of wild temptation break.” 

“That is right, my dear,” said Mrs. L—, 
as she handed Jenny Armstrong a pretty bunch 
of flowers, and patted her curly little head, Jen- 
ny was or her way home, with Mary Read, from 
the forenoon exercises of her school. ‘ That is 
right, and if you always ask leave when you would 
like a rose or two from my garden, never fear but 
1 shall oftentimes be kind to you; while I am very 
certain that towards naughty and mischievous chil- 
dren I can never look with any sort of pleasure.” 
A blush suffused the cheeks of both the little ones; 
but I observed that Mary turned her head and avoi- 
ded meeting the eye of Mrs. L——, as Jenny po- 
litely said, “‘ I thank you, ma’am,” and walked away 
with her companion. 

I noticed this difference in the appearance of 
the children, & wondered at Mrs. L ’s evident 
partiality for the one, and neglect of the other. As 
they left I met a friend who lived in an adjacent 
house, from whom, during a conversation in which 
we remarked upon the attention of Mrs. L—— to 
children, I obtained a knowledge of the different 
characters of the two, and my opinion was settled 
as to both by the following story. 

A few days since, (said my friend,) as I was 
sitting by the window in my front room which 
overlooks the garden of my neighbor, being screen- 
ed from observation by the blind, the school which 
is kept near us was dismissed ; and in passing by 
the window, several of the scholars were attracted 








ed much frightened when he saw Mr. Barton, and 


by the flowers which grew above the fence, and 
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within their reach, but particularly by the currants 
which were just ripening, and strongly tempted 
ihem at first. However, one after another passed 
along until Mary and Jenny were alone, to ap- 
pearance, rather hesitating what to do. I con- 
tinued to look on, supposing that it was the in- 
tention of both of them to proceed in the depre- 
dation. ‘I'll pick a few,” said Mary, “they'll 
not be missed.” ‘‘1 would not,” said her com- 
panion, “* they are Mrs. L ’s, and you know 
how kind she has been to your mother.” ‘Do 
you suppose she'll care about a few currants,” 
said Mary; ‘‘somebody else will pick them off 
if I don’t?” ** No,” was the reply, ‘ but taking 
them without leave, is a sin.” ‘* Well, 1 don’t 





‘care,’ cried Mary, and went toward the fence. 


“‘J’m determined not to stay,” said Jenny, and 
away she ran up the street. 

Desirous that the child should know that she 
was seen, just as her little hand was put forth to 
seize upon the currants, and her apron raised to 
contain what she might gather, I gave a severe rap 
upon the window, which started her immediately 
from her purpose; and her face coloring with mor- 
tification, she ran to overtake her schoo] mate, and 
escape a censure for her conduct. Duty led me to 
communicate what I had observed to Mrs. L " 
and I will venture to say that the reproach cast up- 
on Mary by the scene you just witnessed will be 
more lasting in its effect than any other means that 
could have been used. If Mary possessed any dis- 
cernment, it must have been evident to her that she 
was considered by Mrs. L as unworthy of her 
regard. How keen the mortification! Honesty 
and deception! Good principle and sin! How great 
the contrast ! 

I then felt satisfied that the color upon the face 
of Mary was occasioned by a sense of shame; and 
that upon Jenny’s by an affection and charity for 
her playmates, which rendered unpleasant to her 
any comparison which extolled her and served to 
depreciate the good opinion which had been form- 
ed ofthem. This was, most certainly, a praisewor- 
thy trait in her character, and deserving of imita- 
tion; but none of my readers will say that the mor- 
tification of Mary was not deserved. A very im- 
portant duty of children is, to regulate, according 
to good principle all their actions, even those which 
are unobserved by men, and may never be known 
totheir friends. Jenny might at first have thought 
ita good plan to eat a few of the currants; but 
good principle turned that thought from her mind 
before it assumed the character of an action, ‘This 
well deserves the notice of all. Young persons es- 
pecially should check the progress of wicked sug- 
gestions, striving to gain the confidence and love 
of their friends! ever having in view the unhappy 
situation of those who are looked upon with dis- 
trust and dislike. But, more than all, it should be 
kept in mind that though the greater portion of our 
errors may now be unknown to mortals, yet when 
the record of our life is disclosed, the most private 
inclinations to sin whieh we encouraged will be 
openly declared. Let us ever remember that he 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 
evil and the good; and that there is nothing hid 
which shall not be made known, in the day when 
every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God. P. H. C. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
INSECTS. 
In a letter to Master W. G. S. 

Though, as you well know, much of my time is 
engaged in pursuits of such a kind as to give me 
much anxiety, yet I have taken a few moments this 
evening, to write something for your gratification ; 
something that will interest you. In so large a 
place as Boston, I see a great many boys of your 
age, who have hardly any care at all taken of them; 
boys who, as the little hymn says, 

Early learn to swear, 
And curse, and lie, and steal ;— 


aud then I think how happy you are, with your 





parents so kind to you, and among so many who 
love you. I think I heard that you attend Miss 
T ’s school. She is so good a scholar, that 
you can learn a great deal of her; but you can learn 
a great deal at home too; and that was what I 
thought of when I mended my pen to write you. 
I suppose you have often noticed what beautiful 
things there are all round you, for you to see 
and admire, (wonder at;)—you saw the little 
sparrows a few days since, when they were at 
work bringing wool to make a house of, for their 
little birds. I wish, if you can find an old nest, 
you would take it home, and see with what care 
it is made, and what it is made of. And see if 
you can think how the little bird came to know, 
that wool would keep the nest warm, and that 
clay would make the parts stick together. 

After you have examined the sparrow’s nest, I 
should like to have you look under the window, 
or around the top of the door, and you will find 
there a little ball of fine silk thread. ‘The thread 
is so smali that you will hardly know what to 





think of it; but if you can get it off, without tear-| 


ing the silk, 1 should like to have you take it and 
preserve it a few days, to see what becomes of it. 


If you can find these silk balls on old twigs, how- | 


ever, and will break off the twigs and all, and 
preserve the silk balls in this way, I think you 
will be better pleased. After some weeks you 
will see a little insect of a beautiful color, with 
four wings, fly out and leave you to wonder how 
he became what you see him. Do not be dis- 
couraged, should you see nothing appear; for 
sometimes the insects die, before they get their 
wings on. 

T will tell you how this little ball came where 
you found it. Last spring, you saw on one of 
the apple trees in your garden a great number of 
caterpillars; you were afraid of them then, and 
your father tried to kill them; he killed all he 
could; but one of them got away, and made itself 
a little dwelling house of this silk that you saw. 
When I visit you, I shall say more about them 
and tell you how the caterpillars came on the trees; 
they did not travel there; nor had they ever seen a 
leaf, before they began to eat the leaves of your 
apple trees. I can say no more about them now. 

{ saw you, one evening when you were sitting 
by the lamp, become very angry with a beetle, be- 
cause he flew so near you, and looked so black. 
I wish you would catch one some time, and keep 
it long enough to examine it. If you will lift up 
those large, black, shining, horny wings, which J 
call the e/-y-tra, you will see under them, a pair 
of fine, thin gauze wings, folded up and kept there 
safe for use. If the creature is dead, you can pull 
off the elytra, and you will see how neatly the wings 
that are used to fly with are folded up—they would 
get torn if they were not covered up in this way. 
You will want to know how the beetle can unfold 
his wings; I can say no more about this now; but 
when I see you, [ will endeavor to show you how he 
does it. 

There is a curious little insect, (which I believe 
you are afraid of, but which I hardly think would 
hurt you,) that gets his living by catching flies ; but 
still he has no wings himself. This may seem 
strange; but I can tell you how he does it. He 
sets himself to work and makes a large silk net, 
of a very fine thread, and each thread is covered 
over with a sticky substance; so that, if a fly or 
wasp should come near it, they would be sure to 
get caught. But you will wish to know why the in- 
sect does not get entangled himself, if the net is 
so covered with glue? It is because his skin is 
so made that it will not adhere (stick) to the glue, 
any more than oil will adhere to wax. I saw one 
of these little creatures fighting with a large horn- 
ed bug that it had caught; and I was a little 
fearful that he would drive him out of the net and 
get possession of the whole territory (place) him- 
self. Ido not know how it turned out. There was 
a story in.one of the papers, some time ago, that one 
of these little creatures got his net round a serpent 
and fairly fastened him down to the floor, meaning 





perhaps toeathim. I hope if you see any of these 





insects you will watch them, and when I see you I 
will show you their eyes (each one has eight,) which 
will look very large in a microscope. 


Very truly your friend, | Pirere. 








LEARNING. 








DEAF AND DUMB. 

[From the 14th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb persons at Hartford, Ct. just published,§we copy 
the following specimens of composition :—] 

By a young lady, 20 years old; under instruction 4 1-2 years. 
AN ACCOUNT OF A TRUE DREAM OF A CERTAIN 
YOUNG LADY IN VERMONT. 

Some years since there was a certain young lady 
who lived in the state of Vermont. I have forgot- 
ten her name; but I think that she was nearly 
twelve or thirteen years of age, and she was avery 
pretty git]. When she learned, she improved in 
poetry very well, and the weather inclined her to 
walk out. One day she wished to go out, and sawa 
pretty tree, which was besides the river. It was ve- 
ry fair and pleasant, she frequently sat on the grass 
by the shore. ‘The girl, who was distinguished for 
graceful poetry and harmony, was fond of singing 
her thoughts. Hér parents were much pleased to 
hear that their daughter's poetry was full of wisdom. 
After some days they knew she went to the tree 
where she seated on the grass near the same river : 
for her rhymes. ‘Then she returned home. Ina 
short time her father and mother asked her ; Why 
she went to the shore often? She answered them 
that she deeply felt the pleasure of singing poems in 
the woods by the water course alone. While she 
slept all the night, she went herself to her dream - 
under the same tree. By and by she went back 
home before morning, and did not know that she 
was walking in sleep. The parents discovered her 
at midnight, when she was going alone. Soon af- 
ter they could not call her; because her dream 
occupied her. Had they touched her, she would 
have accidentally died. ‘The next day her mother 
gave her notice that she went alone to the tree, and 
the daughter told her that she had no feeling to go 
out. They informed her that when she shou!d{not 
accustom to sit on the grass near the river any 
more; on the ground that it was dreadful to fall in- 
to it; but one day her dream was again getting up 
proceeding about. She used to sit down on the 
grass with much grace, and sung a great deal. 
They felt very afraid and anxious about her; for 
fear she would almost drown into the water by 
night, and knew that she did not feel to go out. 
They were sorry for her dream. The next day 
notwithstanding her father went to the tree, he cut 
it off. ‘Then they hoped she would not see it, and 
abandon it; but likewise she did not know that the 
tree was no more. In the night she again rose 
from the bed in her dream, and walked to the tree 
where she sat down; but she immediately fell into 
the river, because the tree wasnot there. She died 
peacefully, and did not cry, nor arrive at home in 
the morning, neither her father and mother knew 
that she was dead ; therefore he came to the place 
where his daughter was lost. He also went in 
search of her, and found that she was drowned into 
the water. Oh! he was much afflicted with the 
death of her daughter! He then came to his wife's 
house, informed her that her daughter was lost! 
O! they felt her loss with great grief, and wept bit- 
terly! Her husband said that he repented ; for he 
had pulled the tree down, How poignant was his 

grief, May God console him! 


—-2e— 
By a young lady, 19 years old; under instruction 4 1-2 years. 
AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE. 

When I was born, my father was dead. I did 
not see him, because I was a little child. When J 
was two years of age, I could speak and hear, but I 
spoke only some words, I frequently walked with 
the children among the.trees in the garden. When 
I was sick with an inflammatioa in my head. | al- 
most died, but I recovered and could not speak nor 
hear, my. mother said to me not to turn my head 





lest, 1 should lose my hearing. I became deaf and 
dumb. I thought that my mother was much griev- 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








ed, because I had lost my speech and hearing. My | lanes, and the houses of poverty and wretchedness. 
mother took great care of me, because I was very | If you reside in the country, you may sometimes 
fond of playing with my brothers about the parlor.|see beggars and poor wandering children. But 
I remember that one of my brothers died. 1 saw! there is another way of waking up your thonghts 
him. I did not feel sorry for him because I was) and feelings,which you may take at your own home, 
ignorant. I recollect that my grandmother lived | and at any time youchoose. 
with my mother in our house, where She staid a| Now, therefore, you have just risen and dressed 
few years. When She died, 1 saw my family la-| in the morning ; you are in good health, the day is 
ment her death. A poor man came to my moth-/ pleasant, and every thing looks smiling and happy 
er’s house. He always looked at me. 1 was very|around you. Having a little leisure, you have ta- 
afraid of him, he bore an axe and a large bag un-)ken up the Companion to read; and now the 
der his shoulder. I believed from his appearance |Companion has got something to say to you about 
that he was a murderer, he looked cross against me. | all these good things, that you have had all the days 
I-hid myself in the chamber under my bed. I}of your life. ah 
thought he intended to kill me. My mother said| You are expecting in half an hour to be called 
to me that he would never slay me. She took | down to a plentiful breakfast, where you will meet | 
careof me. She told me that he was a very good | your tender parents, and all your brothers and sis- 
man. I did not believe her. I said to her that he|ters, and be as happy as a child can be. But 
wore his axe. I was frightened, when he called} while you are reading, suppose some person comes 
me, and I refused to come to him. I asked my | to tell you that there is no breakfast for you this 
mother to permit me to go to the factory to see the | morning. The tea, and the sugar, and the butter, 
children, for I was very happy to play with them. |and the bread are all gone, and there 1s nothing 
J talked privately with a girl in the factory. Shej|in the house that any body can eat. You are sur- 
was my intimate friend. She wished me to stay in| prised and shocked; but you say, let somebody 
her house. I could not and she was sorry to part} go quick to the store, and buy all that we want. 
with me. I informed her that I soon expected to} ‘The other replies, We could, if we had money, 
goto Wrentham. I asked my mother where was) but there is no money in the house ; your father has 
my sister? She answered me that my sister had failed, and lost all his property, and people will not 
gone to Cumberland to see her uncle and aunt,| sell him goods if he can never pay. Besides, his 
where she had formerly staid many years, therefore | creditors came last night after you was in bed, and 
she helped her aunt and uricle and wrought for them. | had a sheriff with them, and said they must have 
I did not like to stay in Smithfield in the factory. I} the land and the house, and the furniture, and al- 
had remained a few years there. My mother had | most every article is gone already or will be carried 
two sons and myself who left Smithfield for Wren-| off to-day. You cannot sleep here to-night; you 
tham. We were more happy to reside there and I| cannot stay in the house to-day ; every thing will be 
was also contented with them. One of my broth-| in confusion, and you must go away. | 
ers went to Utica, (N. Y.) to work, and think that; Now you are almost distracted with your trou- 
he is a blacksmith. I fear that he will never come| ble, and cry piteously, and call for your dear pa- 
to Wrentham. I am sorry because I have notseen|rents to come and help you. But the messenger 
him these five years. I fear that I shall not know | says, your father is carried to jail, and you cannot 
him. His appearance must be different. I hear{ go to him, and nobody knows whether he jwill ever 
that my brother was married to a young Lady last | come out again. Your mother was so overcome by 
years. I believe that he is greatly pleased to live |these shocking events that she sunk under them, 
with his wife in Utica many years. I hope he is | and died before morning ; and the neighbors are 
very polite and kind to her. He is happy to con-| just coming to put her body in a coffin and bury it 
verse with her. I think that she is a very good!in the ground. So saying, he leads you down, not 
Lady, and takes great care of her husband. I toa joyful breakfast, but to see your lifeless parent 
pray God to bestow his blessings on him and his| carried out to be buried from your sight forever. 
wife. I hope they love and obey God andj pray | Shivering and crying around the body are ail that 
to him and trust in Christ our Saviour. | remains to you of the happy group of yesterday, your 
| little brothers and sisters, young and helpless like 
EDITORIAL. | yourself. Now you must all be turned out into the 
, . wide world, not knowing whither you can flee, or 
~ | where you will find a home even fora night. Ah, 
now you are an afflicted outcast, and will feel what 
itis to want a home, and friends, and food, and 
raiment. You are destitute and forsaken indeed ; 
and if Christian kindness does not provide you a 
home, you will perish. 
Now you cannot bring yourself to feel all this, 























I AM NOT AN OUTCAST. 


A little outeast, it will be remembered, is a child 
who has no home and no friends, but wandersabout 
begging ashelter,a garment,& apiece of bread. Now 
perhaps every young reader of the Companion may 
say, ‘I am not an outcast.’ Some of them we). 


know can say, ‘I have lost a kind father that pro- 
vided for me.’ Others, ‘I have buried my dear 
mother, who always took care of me so tenderly.’ 


Others have parents who are poor, and they would | 


not hare the paper and good books if some kind 
friend did not obtain them for them. But most of 
our little friends have good homes, and kind pa- 
rents and friends, and all that is necessary to make 
them comfortable and happy, besides the means of 
getting knowledge and of becoming wise unto sal- 
vation. There is not among them, we suppose, 
one poor, forsaken outcast. Some of them per- 
haps have never even seen one. Others have seen 
them, and pitied them, and sometimes given them 
something to supply their wants and comfort them; 
but then they soon forget how unhappy some of their 
fellow creatures are, and hardly think how much 
they are themselves favored, when they daily have 
all things richly to enjoy. It is well for them, there- 
fore, to think of the outcast; and try to realize 
what a blessing it is that they are not of the num- 
ber. Now, little reader, if you live in a city or 
large town, you may see some of these wanderers 
any day, perhaps at your own door; certainly, by 
going with some friend into the narrow streets and 





because you know it is not true, and that you have 
only supposed it to be so. You ought to bless 
God that it isnot true, and that you are this morn- 
ing safe in your father’s house, and surrounded 
with every blessing. I say you ought to be thank- 
ful; for it is God who has preserved fou and all 
your comforts; he has done it, when you do not 
deserve such kindness; he has done it for you, 
while many other children have awoke this morn- 
ing to all the sorrows of which we have been speak- 
ing. You oughtalso to think of it, and make this 
case as real to your feelings as you can; for thatis 
the best way to make yourself feel thankful, and 
humble; and also to help you pray for the continu- 
ance of God’s blessings in time to come. When 
you go to bed to-night, think what you should do 
if you were to be turned out of doors a poor beg- 
gar in the morning; and you will know what you 
mean when you pray Gog to preserve you and bless 
you. Think of these things when you wake in 
safety to-morrow morning; and tune your voice 
and your heart in a hymn of thankfulness & praise 
to Him who makes you to differ from others. Then 
go, and fear to abuse the gifts which are so freely 
and mercifully bestowed. Go, and from the ful- 


ness of your own store, supply the poor.and needy 
Go and sing, 
** To tents of woe, to beds of pain, - 
Our cheerful feet repair ; 
And with the gifts his hand bestows, 
Relieve the mourners there. 
The widow’s heart shall sing for joy, 
The orphan shall be glad ; 
And hungering souls we’ll gladly point, 
To Christ, the living bread.”” 








MISCELLANY. 








Juvenile Crimes—A short time since a boy of ten 
or twelve years old, was attacked by an older and 
stouter boy in King street, and robbed of an orange. 
The robber was not known and has not been de- 
tected. Perhaps few persons would think thata 
matter of sufficient importance to make a newspa- 
per paragraph. But stay, reader, and refieet. Per- 
haps that same boy, should he receive no check, 
ten years hence, may rob the United State’s mail, 
and be hung for it. Many crimes of the greatest 
magnitude grow from still smaller beginnings. 

Parents and all good citizens cannot be too 
strongly reminded of the importance of detecting 
and correcting these early errors and incipient 
crimes. Their care and vigilance in this respect 
is as important for the welfare of society, as a faith- 
ful administration of justice in our courts of law. 
It was a remark of Johnson, that if a child speaks 
of a thing as happening at one window when it hap- 
pened at another, you should not fail to correct him 
instantly, for you know not what such slight devia- 
tion from truth may lead to. Courier. 

—- —e— 

Warning to boys.—A melancholy accident hap- 
pened on Barter’s Island, Boothbay, one day. last 
week. ‘Thomas, son of Mr. Stephen Dunton, 2 
lad of 10 years, climbed up a tall pine tree, on 
which was a fish Hawk’s nest and took from it one 
of the young hawks and Brought it down. He went 
up again for the purpose of getting more young 
vues, when he was so violently attacked by the two 
old hawks that he fell about 40 feet upon a solid 
ledge and dashed his brains out. ‘Fhis death is a 
serious warning to children who indulge in such 
hazardous sports. 


—-efe— 
GRACE AND GLORY. 

Grace is glory militant, and glory is grace tri- 
umphant; grace is glory begun, glory is grace made 
perfect; grace isthe first degree of glory, glory is 
the highest degreefof grace. 











mi From the Children’s Magazine. 
SPRING. 


“The Spring is now coming, 
The sky is now red ; 

The lily is showing 
Tts green little head ; 

The mild winds blow. softly 
The light clouds away, 

And the sun shines out brightly 
Wher we run out to play. 

** Soon the almond will blossom, 
The lilac will btoom— 

And the pretty light jessamine 
Will smile on us soon ; 

While the sweet smelling woodbine 
Will scent all the bowers, 

And the broad-leaved catalpa 
Shall be gay in its flowerz. 

“ Then pray come, little sister, 
Come out here and play ! 

Now our lessons are finished, 
And ma says we may. 

And then, while we are playing 
The bright flowers among, 

We will try to remember 
The nice hymn that we sung. 








Hymy. 


Thou, O God, art our FATHER, 
Our Saviour, our Frignp! 

Then amidst thy creation 
Our thanks shall ascend. 

We will praise Thee for sending . 
Thy blessings beiew ; 























And we pray that in goodness 
We daily may grow. M. A. 








Peo ley 
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